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THE WORLD DRAWS GREEDILY on electric power and light. Every day 





expanding industry, new public undertakings, improved transportation and 
increasing domestic load call for more and more power. Hawker Siddeley 
is helping to meet this demand by supplying the vital generation and dis- 
tribution equipment. Their new subsidiary, Hawker Siddeley Engineering, 
will engineer and develop comprehensive power schemes — with or 
without automatic and/or remote control — anywhere in the world. 


Fuller Electric builds all types 
of power and distribution trans- 
formers. This is one of a pair 
built for the new cross-Channel 
D.C. power link with France 
and believed to be the largest 
rectifier transformers in the 
world. Rating is 95/95/65 MVA 
284 /83.6/33 kV. 
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MVA. 
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Intourist offers you a choice of more than 40 varied and interesting itineraries ranging from 5 to 30 
days—by rail, plane and motor ship, by motor coach or private car: wonderful holiday in Sochi and 
Yalta: deer and roe hunting in the Crimean mountains near Yalta. Intourist will introduce you to 
places of interest in the USSR, its historical and architectural monuments and new construction 
sites, with the life, culture and art of the Soviet peoples. 


Full information about travel to the USSR and purchase of Intourist tours may be obtained at 
tourist firms representing Intourist in world capitals and large cities. Also at the: 


Intourist Head Office: 1 Gorky Street, Moscow 
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Nowhere can travel be more exciting than in East Africa, 
and East African Railways and Harbours arrange a series 
of all-inclusive holidays which take in many of the 
incredible sights to be found on the East African lakes, 


at the head waters of the Nile and in the game reserves, 
perhaps the richest in wild life in the world. 
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But there is more than big game in East Africa. As bigger 
crops of coffee, cotton, sisal and tea are grown, and as 
greater quantities of minerals are mined, so increased 
spending power, particularly of the 20,000,000 African 
population, leads to the growth of local industry to meet 
new demands for all kinds of goods. The transport needs 
of agriculture, mining and industry are the prime concern 
of East African Railways and Harbours. Last year nearly 
4,000,000 tons of public traffic moved over their 12,000- 
mile nation-wide transport system, which is constantly 
being developed to serve the country’s expanding economy. 


Full particulars of all E.A.R. & H. services are available from:— 


THE CHIEF COMMERCIAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
EAST AFRICAN RAILWAYS & HARBOURS, 
P.O. BOX 30006, NAIROBI, KENYA. 


East African Railways 
& Harbours 


....AT YOUR SERVICE 
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Violence in Ruanda 


HINGS are not what they seem in Ruanda. The 
popular conception of an oppressed minority rising to 
take its rightful place—and its just revenge—against 
a tyrannical feudal minority is at least an over-simplification. 

Proper judgement must be reserved until the UN report 
on the conduct of the recent elections becomes available. 
But it is clear that nothing can justify the murder and 
arson to which the tens of thousands of Tutsi refugees 
flooding into all the surrounding territories testify. Granted 
the Tutsis ruled supreme over the Hutu majority—eighty 
per cent of the population—and made them all but their 
serfs. But the scale of retaliation is rapidly depleting the 
territory of all Tutsi, making a mockery of the intention 
to replace oligarchic with good, democratic government. 
Reports from the territory indicate that law, order and 
justice have been blatently replaced by straightforward 
thuggery based on revenge. 

It is not even as though the Tutsis resisted with any great 
passion the advent of democracy. Originally supported 
in their position by the Belgian administration—Trustees 
for the UN—it was with them that the militant demand 
for independance originally arose. The Hutu, naturally 
enough, resisted the grant of independence until power had 
been effectively transferred to the majority. At that point 
the Belgians performed the political volte face which 
characterised the last days of their administration in, the 
Congo. Overnight, they decided to support the Hutu, 
whose militant anti-monarchism, based squarely on tribal- 
ism, was stronger than their anti-Belgian sentiment. Their 
Parmehutu Party swept to power with the full support of 
the Administration. The Tutsi originated UNAR Party, 
organised to cut across tribal lines and reconcile democracy 
with the retention of a constitutional monarchy, could not 
prevail against the emotions thus violently released. 

The UN supervised elections three months ago produced 
again an overwhelming majority for Parmehutu, and 
against the return of the monarchy. But allegations of 
the most blatent and brutal intimidation—of which the 
refugees are evidence—have not been denied. Eye- 
witnesses report a total failure on the part of the Admini- 
stration to contain or counteract such intimidation. 

That is, of course, a matter for the UN report. But 
two things are significant. First, the UNAR party is 
almost universally supported by African nationalist 
parties elsewhere in Africa—from Tanganyika to Ghana, 
from Kenya to Urundi. Second, Urundi, the adjoining 
Trust Kingdom administered by the Belgians, has not 
experienced the bloodshed and violence of Ruanda. In 
spite of having started with the same basic social and 
political structure as its neighbour, a strong nationalist 
party, UPRONA, has developed which cuts across tribal 


lines, and which has succeeded in combining a constitutional 
monarchy with full democracy right down to local govern- 
ment level. The Prime Minister, recently assassinated, 
was the nephew of the King and also leader of the national- 
ist UPRONA party. 


Gambia in the Balance 


OGICALLY, Gambia’s future must lie in some form of 
| pattie association with Senegal, which entirely 
surrounds it but for the narrow coast outlet at the 
mouth of the Gambia River, for Gambia’s population of 
just over a quarter of a million cannot survive on its own. 
But by no means all the internal political forces in 
Gambia favour union with Senegal and the Chief Minister, 
Mr. Pierre N’Jie, who leads the United Party, has made 
cautious overtures to the Senegalese Government. While 
the Senegalese have shown no propensity to an “imperialist 
takeover”, N’Jie is reported unhappy about the one-party 
state there and would like to postpone political association 
until the Gambia is economically stronger and in a better 
bargaining position. 

On the other hand, N’Jie’s own position inside Gambia 
is by no means secure. He is opposed by two groups : 
The People’s Progressive Party, led by the Jawara brothers, 
with support in the up-river areas ; and the Democratic- 
Congress Alliance, led by Mr. Garbo-Jahumpa and Rev. 
Faye, with support in Bathurst. Both these parties tend 
to oppose union with Senegal, though for many—some- 
times conflicting—reasons. 

A possible (unholy) alliance between the conservative 
Creole city sophisticates with the militant trade unions 
(allegedly Ghana-supported) and the up-river Mandingo 
tribe—all for different reasons anti-Dakar—could scotch 
attempts at closer association with Senegal; while a 
political alliance between the two opposition parties might 
even unseat the N’Jie government. 


Outside Interference 


LMosT all African countries are united in their wish to 
Ate the cold war out of Africa and to prevent the 
continent from becoming again the playground of 
what one could call ‘‘neo-colonialist’”’ interference, Both 
these aims will be difficult to achieve. As it has been 
proved already in the case of some of the newly independent 
African states, either one or the other of the ideologies 
represented by the present split of the world will preponder- 
ate in their sympathies. And if it is not a case of sympath- 
ies, it may be political expediency or the desire to model 
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the economy of their country as near as possible on a 
system which seems most likely to show quick results in 
building up their state under conditions most suited to it. 
Naturally enough, certain affinities and alliances will be 
bound to emerge which will lead to some of the African 
countries looking more to one side or the other. This 
need in no way be detrimental to the universally accepted 
idea of all-African cooperation, but it will make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to get the trends of the cold war mirrored 
even among non-aligned African nations. 

Under these circumstances, the forces of “‘neo-colonial- 
ism”’ will certainly get a chance of trying to penetrate into 
the new African society, albeit under a new form, but for 
the same reasons which characterised the old colonialism. 
It is, therefore, logical to expect that, while the old order is 
on the way out, its reorganised forces are doing their best 
to establish a foothold and prepare for influences in the 
new one, whatever this may be. The present chaos in the 
Congo is the classical, and most tragic example of this 
multilateral fencing for position. 

Far less known, although suspected for some time, is 
the international involvement in Algeria. While the 
accusation that America’s CIA (Central Intelligence Agency) 
—unknown to President Kennedy—had some fingers in 
the pie of the January rebellion of French Generals in 
Algiers has not been forgotten, new information has come 
to light recently which has caused some surprise. A 
certain Mr. Otto Freitag left West Germany last month 
for the German Democratic Republic and asked for 
political asylum. He had been a member of the Trotzkyite 
“Ath International”, and revealed that the West German 
Ghelen intelligence organisation, had asked him to help 
them to bring the cxecutive committee of the 4th Inter- 
national under their influence. As he refused and as, he 
alleges, the Ghelen bureau does not stop at killing “‘un- 
cooperative’ persons like himself, he went to East Berlin. 

However, Freitag’s most interesting revelations concern 
the active assistance given by the Ghelen organisation to 
the anti-Algerian right-wing French elements. Thus, 
according to Freitag, Algerian patriots were systematically 
tracked down by Ghelen men and then betrayed to the 
extremist French “‘Red Hand” group. Deserters from 
the Foreign Legion were detained and handed over to the 
French, supplies sent by ship to the FLN were intercepted 
by the French on the information of this German organisa- 
tion, leading to the sinking of the freighter ‘‘Atlas’’ in 
Hamburg on | October !958 and to the freighter ‘“‘Marmera”’ 
being seriously damaged near Borkum on 15 January 
1960, while their Madrid Agent, former SS-man Skorzeny, 
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Freitag stated, was helping the rebellious French Generals 
plotting in Spain. Freitag also accused the Ghelen organi- 
sation of having been involved in a plan to establish a 
camp in Belgium for the military training of Algerian 
patriots who were then to be betrayed so as to provide a 
pretext against the FLN and to obstruct de Gaulle’s plans 
of negotiation. Also of great interest are Freitag’s asser- 
tions that African students in Germany, Australia, Sweden 
and Switzerland are being recruited for “‘further action” 
in the young African states. 

While it is impossible for outsiders to obtain proof of 
Freitag’s accusations, it comes to mind that there must be 
some forces at work to organise volunteers in Katanga, 
rebellions in Algiers and many other more or less mysterious 
activities like the plane accident which cost Dag Hammar- 
skjoeld’s life. It is, therefore, a great question whether the 
new Africa will be allowed to develop without outside 
interference. 


Luthuli—The Meaning of Peace 


LBERT LUTHULI is the first African to be honoured 
Att a Nobel award. Luthuli of South Africa, 
Luthuli of the Treason Trial with all the strife and 

bad blood it represents. 

Such are the never-ending paradoxes of South Africa— 
land of truly limitless promise, of most terrible possibilities. 
The tragedy, human as well as political, of the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation’s reaction to the news—it 
devoted a programme to denouncing Luthuli as a violent 
revolutionary—is in part offset by the generous response of 
the all-white Pietermaritzburg City Council. They sent 
congratulations to Luthuli, and told him they were proud 
of the honour he had brought to South Africa. In the 
same tradition, the Government surprised by giving ‘The 
Chief’’ a passport to receive the prize ; at the same time 
condemning and belittling the award as propaganda 
against itself. 

It is difficult not to be sentimental about Luthuli. As 
a counter-weight, therefore, one might start with an 
apparent concession to the point-of-view of the government. 
The award represents surely, more but not less than, 
honouring a man of Peace. 

But, of course, the concession is only apparent. Luthuli 
represents a mentality and an approach which the world 
is coming, too late, to value: the national leader, in a 
multi-racial situation, whose first loyalty is to the human 
victims, of all races, of the situation—not exclusively to 
his own race. He is part of that diminishing band of 
hopefuls rapidly being crushed between the forces of the 
desperate and the ruthless, all of them conceived by, and 
helpless besides, the politics of racialism. All too late— 
for the situation has now taken over—the world pays homage 
to one of the men who might have stopped the rot. 

To honour Luthuli is not to make propaganda against 
the South African government. It is nothing so unimport- 
ant or ineffective. It is to recognise in him the embodyment 
of an irreplaceable service to humanity : to recognise and 
make amends for failure to support that service when it 
might have borne fruit. Now it is probably too late— 


too many of his people regard Luthuli as a loved but elder 
statesman rather than the man who will lead them into 
the Promised Land. Sadly, they are probably right. 
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THE SOUTH-WEST AFRICA CASE 


Margaret Roberts 


West Africa? Has the UN a right to be there? If so, 

how can it assert that right? These questions are all 
fifteen years old ; but this year they enter the realm of 
practical politics for the first time. 

The eighth report of the UN Committee on South-West 
Africa were published in New York in October. Its conclu- 
sions presents the Security Council, for the first time, with the 
challenge to take immediate direct action. “Short of 
compulsive measures . the problem of South-West 
Africa cannot be solved in present circumstances in a man- 
ner that wiil protect the lives of the indigenous inhabitants 
and ensure the maintenance of international peace.” It 
urges the Security Council to “ensure the effective implemen- 
tation” of any resolution the Assembly mav pass this year, 
as well as others it has passed before. “In view of the 
unfitness of South Africa” to administer the territory, the 
Committee asks the General Assembly to “‘undertake a 
study of the ways and means to terminate the South 
African administration, and to have that administration 
assumed directly or indirectly by the UN”. 

The Committee goes on to list the steps it considers 
ought to be taken after the South African administration is 
ended. They include holding a constitutional convention 
followed by a referendum to decide the form of future 
government ; a programme of technical and administrative 
education ; and economic and agrarian reorganisation. 
The aimis to “enable the territory to assume the full respon- 
sibilities of sovereignty and independence within the short- 
est possible time”’. 

If all this seems obvious, it should be said that the UN 
Committee on South-West Africa—set up in 1953 to 
present the UN with an annual report on the territory, 
since South Africa refused to do so—has always been 
highly circumspect and cautious both in the manner of 
presenting its facts and in the recommendations it has made. 
Apart from urging reforms on the South African adiminis- 
tration, the first time the Committee asked the UN to 
take any form of action was in 1959. Then the report 
simply drew the attention of member states to the legal 
action open to them to ensure the proper fulfilment of the 
original Mandate. This year’s recommendation cannot 
therefore be lightly passed off as the extreme demands of a 
vociferous pressure group. 

The Mandate for South-West Africa was originally 
given to South Africa under the League of Nations Mand- 
ates System, following the confiscation of German colonial 
properties, and the international revulsion against German 
administration. The system was designed specifically to 
right the wrongs of that administration. Hence the 
somewhat high-flown language used to define “the sacred 
trust of civilisation’ which these territories were to repre- 
sent. The failure of the original Mandate to lay down the 
practical methods and objectives of the administering 
authority has naturally proved a stumbling block in the 
only territory where the Mandatory Power has refused to 


Sree there be a United Nations “‘presence” in South- 


cooperate—South-West Africa. South Africa is enjoined 
to “‘promote to the utmost the moral well-being and social 
progress of the inhabitants of the territorv”. There are 
few governments, of any comolexion, who would not 
claim such sentiments as their objective ! 

When the United Nations succeeded the League, South 
Africa was the only one of the former Mandatory Powets 
who refused to submit a Trusteeship Agreement for their 
Mandate. South Africa claims that the League. the 
second party to her agreement, having died, she no longer 
has obligations to the international community with regard 
to South-West Africa. She has refused to present annul 
reports on her administration, to transmit petitions from 
the indigenous inhabitants, or to allow the UN to send 
investigating teams—in a word, to fulfil any of the obliga- 
tions of a Trust power. 

Of course the UN has passed resolutions calling on 
South Africa to submit a Trust Agreement, or to fulfil 
the conditions of the Mandate. But other measures have 
been tried as well. The first was to establish exactly in 
international law what the status of South Africa was. 

This involves the International Court of Justice, which 
as an organ of the UN may be used in two ways: by 
another organ, like the General Assembly, in request of 
an advisory opinion which is not binding ; or by a member 
state of the UN, who may invoke the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the Court in a contentious proceeding against 
another member. In the latter case the judgement of 
the Court is binding on both parties, and may be enforced 
by the Security Council. 

In 1949, the General Assembly asked the Court to 
define the status of South-West Africa. Judgement was 
given in 1950. The Court said that South Africa was not 
entitled unilaterally to change the status of South-West 
Africa. It went on that although there was no legal 
obligation on South Africa to submit Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for the territory, she was obliged to submit to some 
kind of international supervision, which the General 
Assembly was qualified to exercise. In the course of 
Subsidiary Advisory Opirions given in 1955 and 1956, the 
Court defined what that supervision should consist of, 
and it amounted to much the same kind of supervision— 
though slightly less stringent—as the General Assembly 
exercised over normal Trust territories. 

South Africa refused to comply with the Court’s judge- 
ment. Her failure to submit annual reports on her admini- 
stration led to the establishment of the UN Committee on 
South-West Africa, whose latest report has already been 
mentioned. 

South Africa’s only concession to international rights 
came in 1958, when she consented to meet a UN Good 
Offices Committee. But the effort eventually came to 
nought. The Committee reported that the only settlement 
South Africa was prepared to consider involving the UN 
was partition of the territory : the Southern, richer Euro- 
pean-settled area to be incorporated into South Africa, 
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while the Northern tribal areas—the underdeveloped 
“‘reserves’ which provide much of the territory’s labour—to 
be administered by South Africa under a Trust Agreement. 
This was rejected by the UN as a violation of the integrity 
of the Mandate, and as in practice assisting the South 
African government to implement apartheid. 

In 1960 the compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court was invoked by Ethiopia and Liberia. They in- 
stituted proceedings against South Africa under Article 7 
of the original Mandate, which reads : 


The mandatory agrees that if any dispute whatever shall arise 
between the Mandate and another member of the League of Nations, 
such dispute, if it cannot be settled by negotiations, shall be submitted 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


South Africa has never denied that she is still subject to 
this article, since the International Court of Justice expressly 
took over this function of the Permanent Court, which 
it succeeded. 

This case is proceeding, and may take some time since 
there are a number of jurisdictional questions to be settled 
even before the substance of the case can be argued. In 
theory, the Court’s judgement will be binding upon both 
parties to the case. In practice, the Security Council will 
have to take the political decision to enforce the judgement 
if one or other of the parties refuses to comply with it. 


This time last year the General Assembly openly 
defied the South African government. A strong resolu- 
tion described the South-West Africa situation as a threat 
to world peace—a necessary prelude to direct action 
by the Security Council—and asked the Committee on 
South-West Africa to visit the territory. Having applied 
for visas and been refused, the Committee went back to 
the Assembly for further instructions. They were told 
to enter “with or without the cooperation” of the South 
African government. 

There followed a series of rather muddled and frustrat- 
ing manoeuvring. Naturally, the South African govern- 
ment refused to allow the Committee to enter the territory. 
That was the point at which the UN might have insisted. 
Instead the Ghana government, invited the Committee 
to take evidence from refugees in Accra. This was un- 
necessary, since the refugees could have been flown to 
New York in the normal course of events. But it set the 
pattern ; and the Committee spent some weeks visiting 
African capitals to hear evidence from refugees, ending 
with a request to the British government that it be 
allowed to enter Bechuanaland, which is adjacent to 
South-West Africa. At first the request was granted, 
despite an angry and accusatory outburst from South 
Africa. Later, however, the Chairman of the Committee 
was reported to have responded to a question at a Press 
conference in Accra with the opinion that the Committee 
might try to enter South-West Africa from Bechuanaland. 
This is, of course, what it was asked to do by the General 
Assembly. But it entailed the withdrawal of British 
permission to visit Bechuanaland. 


That is the story so far. It should be said, however, 
that for the last four or five years the United States has 
consistently supported the UN action to restore internation- 
al rights in South West-Africa, in spite of the contrary 
record of its principal allies. Since 1946, Britain has 
supported, sometimes actively, sometimes covertly, the 
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South African government. Latterly, she has been almost 
alone in abstaining or voting against UN resolutions, 
though on some issues she has been joined by France and 
some members of the ‘white’? Commonwealth. Since 
South Africa left the Commonwealth. Britain’s opposition 
to UN action has taken the form of abstentions rather than 
active opposition. 

However, South Africa’s commitment to South-West 
Africa should be carefully understood. It may seem odd 
that, faced with so much hostile and even threatening 
criticism from outside, the South African government 
should not simply cut its losses in South-West Africa, 
surely its most vulnerable point. Indeed there are, among 
government supporters, those who argue that acceptance 
of a Trusteeship Agreement two years ago would have 
staved off direct UN action for many years to come. The 
answer lies in three factors. 

First, a UN “‘presence’’, however remote, in South 
West Africa would make it extremely difficult to implement 
apartheid either there or in South Africa itself. The 
development of an integrated democracy on its Western 
flank and seabord must become a powerful influence in 
South Africa itself. Moreover, a defeat on this issue at the 
hands of the UN would be a severe blow to the government. 

Second, about two-thirds of the 66,000 European 
inhabitants are South African citizens, and about half are 
Afrikaners. Again, much of the emotional impetus of the 
South African government derives from its desire to ensure 
the solidarity of Europeans, and especially Afrikaners, in 
Southern Africa, against the rising tide of African nation- 
lism. To “desert” its own people in South-West Africa 
would be felt to be a moral betrayal. 

Thirdly, South-West Africa is potentially one of the 
richest territories in Africa. Rich diamond and base 
mineral resources, wealthy fishing grounds, and an extreme- 
ly fertile coastal strip have given South-West Africa a 
firmly based and very rapidly expanding economy. The 
European standard of living is at least as high as it is in 
South Africa, even though the territory has very little 
industry. Perhaps as important, the territory is relatively 
under-populated. About the size of France, it has just 
over half a million inhabitants. The dream of incorpora- 
ting South-West Africa into South Africa was based partly 
on the recognition that the implimentation of the Ban- 
tustans policy in South Africa would demand far more land 
for Africans than is available in South Africa without 
demanding extensive sacrifice from Europeans. 

To some extent these are rational reasons for refusal to 
give up the territory. One should recognise, however, that 
the longer the UN delays action to end the Mandate, the 
more difficult it will become to do so. The more desperate 
the South African government becomes, the more deter- 
mined it will be to defend the territory. That is the 
psychology of all nationalism. and Afrikaner nationalism 
is no exception. It contains inevitably an element of 
paranoia and of martyrdom. For its part, the UN is 
likely to fight shy at present of taking on any more conten- 
tious responsibilities in Africa, especially if, as becomes 
increasingly likely, its intervention is met by force. Already 
the South African government has armed the territory, in 
total disregard of one of the clauses of the Mandate. One 
can only repeat that the longer the decision is postponed, 
the more certain it becomes that South Africa will resist. 
The choice before the UN this year is a painful one indeed. 
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SENEGAL: 
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Independence without tears 


Sédar Senghor, visited Britain in October, has the 

unique record of twice achieving independence within 
two months. One of the 17 former African colonies now 
enjoying statehood inside the French Community, it first 
became independent on 20 June of last year as the partner 
of the French Soudan in the Federation of Mali, and then 
independent again on 20 August, as a separate republic, 
after withdrawing from the Federation. 

And equally remarkable—in today’s Africa—is that both 
these constitutional dramas were played without bloodshed 
by Senegalese, Soudanese or Frenchmen. 

Dakar, capital of Senegal and leading African port of 
the Sahara (1960 dockings : 21 million net tons), stands 
at one of the great crossroads of the South Atlantic— 
equidistant from the coast of Brittany, the Cape of Good 
Hope and Rio de Janeiro. 

Although the soil of the 77,000 square miles of hinterland 
(bounded on the north by the Islamic Republic of Mauri- 
tania, on the east by Mali, and on the south by Portuguese 
Guinea and the Republic of Guinea) is poor, 70 per cent of 
its 2,500,000 people are engaged in either agriculture with 
groundnuts as their main cash crop (1960 yield : 745,000 
tons), or in raising cattle against new annual targets of 
27 million gallons of milk and 20,000 tons of meat. 

But the French left valuable development legacies by 
way of mines, processing industries and road, rail and 
internal air communications ; and Senegal’s future is as 
bright as the white-walled schools and technical centres 
going up in the valleys of the great rivers running due east 
from the Atlantic. 

Elementary education, barometer of all national progress, 
is due to be expanded from 565 schools with 107,000 pupils 
to 700 with 126,000 by the end of next year. 

Financially, too, the new republic is sound enough. A 
trade deficit, inevitable when capital goods and raw mate- 
rials are urgently required for development projects, is 
off-set by French aid ; and an internal austerity policy 
since 1957 has resulted in balanced budgets. 

Yet it is the attitudes of the Senegalese and their dealings 
with former rulers and newly-independent neighbours alike 
which promise most for the future. Even though there 
has always been a peculiar affinity between Paris and 
Dakar, the degree of which the Senegalese have chosen to 
modify rather than suppress French influences has exceeded 
all expectations. The new Constitution, for instance, 
reafirms the principles of the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and French remains the official language. 

If outside their frontiers the Senegalese are frankly 
pursuing a policy of rapprochement towards all former 
colonial territories, British and French, it is equally well 
known that their ideas incline more to loose confederal 
forms, with all concerned retaining national independence 
and individual United Nations membership, than to the 
“empire-building” ambitions of some other new African 
leaderships. Their foreign policies are generally those of 
the moderately nationalist and non-aligned Brazzaville 


Ts Republic of Senegal, whose President, Léopold 


and Monrovia blocs of former British and French colonies 
(as distinct from those involving demands for “the rapid 
and final liquidation of all forms of colonialism’ by the 
smaller Casablanca grouping) and President Senghor 
explains Senegal’s insistence on the exclusion of “‘cold war” 
stresses from Africa in these words : 

““We do not want to be treated as a stake in the inter- 
national struggle for power. We have our own problems 
to solve : to modernise Africa, to provide decent living 
conditions for all our people, to build comfortable homes, 
to create industries and to mechanise agriculture. We will 
gladly accept help from anyone who is willing to give it 
to us. In this respect we are neutral. We are simply for 
the fullest development of the African continent”. 

Senghor was born at Joal in October 1906 to a well-off 
merchant family of the Serere people—and as a Catholic 
in a predominantly Moslem land. From the Delafosse 
Lycée in Dakar he became the first African to earn an 
agrégation de grammaire at the Sorbonne and then taught 
in French secondary schools until the outbreak of the 
Second World War. During the Occupation he fought in 
the Resistence, was captured and sent to a concentration 
camp in Germany. After the Liberation he was elected 
first as one of the two deputies for Senegal to the Constituent 
Assemblies of 1945 and 1946 and then as deputy to the 
French National Assembly until the end of the Fourth 
Republic. 

Senghor joined the Bloc Africain and the French Socialist 
Party at the outset of his political career ; but it was not 
long before he became dissatisfied with both. The policy 
of the former, he felt, was increasingly losing touch with 
African realities and that of the latter was tending to 
obstruct his personal objective of bringing “‘subject Africans’ 
into contact with territorial and metropolitan political 
activities. In 1948, therefore, he started his own journal, 
Condition Humaine, founded in Senegal, the Bloc Demo- 
cratique Sénégalais (BDS) ; and resigned, in Paris, from 
the Socialist Party in order to join the group of deputies 
known as the Independent d’Outre Mer (IOM) whose 
policy was one of rejection of all metropolitan political 
affiliations. Senghor’s BDS defeated the Bloc Africain 
in the 1951 Senegalese elections and won both seats to the 
French National Assembly. On his return to Paris he 
became leader of the IOM 

Although the BDS again won both seats in the 1956 
elections, Senghor’s parallel interest in the IOM suffered 
electoral set-backs elsewhere in French West Africa. This 
was in the hands of the inter-territorial Reassemblement 
Democratique Africain (RDA) which originated from the 
Bamako conference of African leaders in 1946. Senghor 
had not attended this conference on advice offered by the 
French Socialist Party of which he was then still a member— 
advice to the effect that the conference was Communist- 
inspired. 

The strength of Senghor’s following was confirmed in the 
Senegalese municipal elections of November the same year 
in which he became Mayor of Thiés. He had meanwhile 
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formed, as a coalition with smaller parties, the Bloc Progres- 
siste Sénégalais as the local section of the LOM’s own 
inter-territorial Convention Africaine. The policy of the 
Convention Africaine was basically one of federal intent ; 
and in order to stiffen its resistence to the RDA’s increasing 
pressure for forms of more unitary independence Senghor 
merged it, in 1957, with the Mouvement Socialiste Africain 
(MSA). 

The Senegalese elections later that year were held in the 
atmosphere of constitutional liquefaction induced by the 
French Republic’s 1956 /oi-cadre empowering the oversea 
territories to revise their own constitutions. Senghor’s 
Bloc Progressiste Sénégalais won 47 seats out of 60 and so 
formed the government. 

The exisiting pattern of Senegalese politics emerged the 
following year, 1958, when Senghor, in even sterner oppo- 


THE 


an arena for the world’s greatest menagerie. It is 

called the Ngorongoro Crater, a cauldron-like cavity of 
an extinct volcano 12 miles in diameter, with an encircling 
“grandstand” 2,000 feet high. 

From the rim of the crater, through binoculars, one can 
see 12,000 animals—moving herds of wild beasts, zebra, 
deer, buffaloes and elephants, prides of lions, schools of 
hippos, bands of rhinos, giraffes, hyenas, jackals, cheetahs 
and leopards. From the heights it looks like a military 
tattoo, with marching and counter-marching and sudden 
gallops. It is a wonderful spectacle of wild animals, 
co-existing in their natural habitat. 

But when one looks more closely, one sees curious 
stockades, of thorn-fences, enclosing huts which look like 
brown shoe boxes of wattle, covered with mud and cow- 
dung, and corrals for hundreds of humped-backed, domesti- 
cated cattle. On the floor of the crater glisten pools but 
they are surrounded by a more sinister glitter—of the salt 
left by evaporation as the water holes shrink in the drought 
which has disastrously beset Tanganyika. 


[: the heart of Africa there is a vast natural colosseum, 


Man-made Havoc 


With a party of world-famous naturalists from the Arusha 
Conference on the “Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources in Modern African States”, | made the nerve- 
racking descent down the precipitous escarpment to the 
floor of the crater. What had been an exhilarating spectacle 
became a depressing reminder of the fate which threatens 
the wild life of Africa. What had been once a vast, grassy 
meadow, capable of sustaining those thousands of varie- 
gated animals, was now so closely cropped that the roots 
could not hold the soil which was drifting as dust. 

The streams which had once perennially fed the pools 
and the water-holes and the wallows, where the hippos loll 
in the mud, had dried up. In the mountains beyond the 
craters African tribesmen had invaded the forests and, by 
shifting cultivation, had destroyed the trees, the undergrowth 
and the vegetation which had once trapped and filtered 
the rains into the underground streams. The nomadic 


Masai cattle-tribe had, quite legitimately, but unfortunately, 
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sition to the RDA joined, with other leaders in forming 
the Union Progressiste Sénégalaise (UPS). In the Septem- 
ber referendum of that year the newly-formed UPS voted 
in favour of the Constitution drafted by de Gaulle. to 
provide for a completely new relationship between France 
and her overseas territories on the basis of limited autonomy 
within the French Community. And in March 1959 the 
UPS won all 80 seats in the first elections of the new 
Republic of Senegal. 

When two months later Senegal became a partner with 
the former Soudan in the Federation of Mali, Senghor 
became a member of the federal assembly and soon after- 
wards its President. And upon the withdrawal of Senegal 
from Mali in August 1960—in circumstances of complete 
independence within the French Community—he became 
the first President of the separate Republic of Senegal. 


ARUSHA CHARTER 


Ritchie 


Calder 


invaded the crater with their large herds and were competing 
with the wild animals for the sparse pastures and shrunken 
water supplies. 

There was a wounded rhino, which no one dared to 
approach. In its flank was a Masai spear with which it 
had been stabbed nine hours before. The game wardens 
and the indignant visitors cross-examined the Masai about 
this apparently wanton act. The chief answered with 
quiet dignity. The rhino, he said, had attacked the herd 
of cattle, killing four, and his young men, with their long 
spears, had come to the defence of the herd. They would 
have despised themselves as cowards had they done less. 
The Masai, the chief said firmly, did not kill wild game 
either for meat or for profit ; they did not traffic as other 
tribes and non-Africans did in ivory and rhino-horn, they 
only protected their cattle. 


The Drought 


This wounded rhino and the depressing state of the 
Ngorongoro crater poses the dilemma of Africa. How can 
the needs of the human population be reconciled with the 
preservation of wild life of which many species, notably 
the rhino, are now threatened with extinction? This 
dilemma, which the Arusha Conference was called to resolve, 
was exacerbated by the drought of 1961, the worst that 
East Africa has known in living memory. As the high 
plains turn to dust and the lakes and marshes of the Great 
Rift Valley shrank, the wild animals began to migrate in 
search of whatever food and water was available. But so 
did the tribes with their domestic animals. The pressure 
was increased, because in recent years the numbers of the 
tribesmen and their animals have multiplied, human and 
veterinary medicine having cut down disease and premature 
death. 

Tens of thousands of animals found refuge in the Nat- 
ional Parks and game sanctuaries, but even in these—in 
Tanganyika and Kenya (but less in Uganda)—the drought 
and the trampling herds played havoc with the tenuous 
vegetation. Worse still, savage poaching on a large scale 
harried the migrating wild life and beset even the National 
Parks and the game reserves—savage, because this was not 
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killing for food : it was part of a ruthless traffic in ivory, 
rhino tusks, crocodile skins and animal pelts. In many 
places it was a massacre. The poachers, encouraged by 
illicit traders set snares in which game, big and small, were 
trapped and left to die. 


Sense of Urgency 


This was the background against which the world 
conference of conservationists met at Arusha, in northern 
Tanganyika. It was brought together by the Commission 
for Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the Sahara, 
and the International Union for the Conservation of 
Nature and Natural Resources, in collaboration with 
UNESCO and FAO. It was a vitally urgent conference 
because, apart from the prevailing threat to wild life, it 
was essential to arouse the interest and secure the coopera- 
tion of the newly emerging African States. 

It was stressed that African wild life can make much 
better use of the available food than domestic animals. 
Cattle, for instance, eat only the ground herbage, but wild 
animals, in their various species, eat what is below the 
ground, what is on the ground and what is above the ground. 
There are those which eat roots and truffles ; those which 
eat grasses ; those which browse off bushes and those, 
like the elephant and giraffe, which eat the foliage of 
trees. 

Furthermore, the animals of the African plain and bush 
are big animals. An elephant can weigh from 5 to 6 tons ; 
a hippo, 1} tons ; anda buffalo, 1,500 lb. That represents 
a lot of edible protein. And, as has already been found in 
the game sanctuaries, herds of elephants, hippos and buffa- 
loes can multiply to the point of danger to themselves. 
When there are too many, they exhaust and trample their 
sources of food. Therefore, the most ardent conserva- 
tionists recognise the need for “culling”? and “‘cropping’”’— 
selectively killing the wild animals to improve the species 
and reduce the excess of numbers. Here is a substantial 
source of food for human beings. The same applies to 
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the multiplying herds of wild beasts, antelopes, gazelles. 
zebras and other plains’ animals. 

This is quite feasible, as has been shown in Rhodesia, 
where ranches of wild animals have been found to yield 
more meat (because they make better use of the environ- 
ment) than domesticated herds or flocks. And it was also 
shown that it would be feasible to have a ‘“‘mixed economy” 
of domesticated and wild life. 


‘*Tranquilising” the Hippo 

One of the difficulties of the association of the wild and 
the tame is that the free-ranging animals can infect domesti- 
cated herds with diseases (e.g. rinderpest). But, as was 
shown at Arusha, even this difficulty could be overcome 
by modern methods. Immobilising drugs are being used 
extensively in the handling of wild life. This involves 
firing hypodermic “‘darts”’ from a compressed-air gun into 
the flanks of animals (even as big as an elephant, a hippo 
or a rhino) and “‘tranquilising’’ them so that they can be 
approached and, if necessary, vaccinated. 

What emerged from this historic conference and the 
sharing of scientific knowledge and practical experience, 
was a programme of action, heartily endorsed by the African 
leaders present, which can secure the survival of all the 
threatened species and, at the same time, a worthwhile 
economy which will combine progressive agriculture with 
the husbanding of wild life. 

The sentiments of this conference were admirably 
expressed in the “‘Arusha Manifesto” presented by Prime 
Minister Nyerere and his African ministers who will 
be responsible for Tanganyika after its independence. 
This promised that wild life and the places they inhabit 
will become an integral part of the future livelihood and 
well-being of the people of Tanganyika. And, it stated : 
“In accepting the trusteeship of our wild life we solemnly 
declare that we will do everything in our power to ensure 
that our children’s grandchildren will be able to enjoy 
this rich and precious inheritance’. (UNESCO) 


Bakery Industry in W. Nigeria 


MABEL SEGUN 


fastest growing industries in the country are baking 

and banking. Throughout the go-ahead Region 
new bakeries and new bank branches are mushrooming 
as indicators of progress. 

The growing demand for white bread, and confectionery, 
is one of the most significant apparent signs of advance- 
ment in this new nation. And this demand in turn has 
sparked a widespread drive to revolutionize the bakery 
industry in Nigeria. The bakery industry is moving from 
the era of the one-man show, so cramping to development, 
to one of well-organized combines equipped with adequate 
capital and staff. Nigeria will not only soon have its own 
flower mill to supply the needs of the entire Federation, 
but already new, ultra-modern manufacturing plants to 
produce bread and confectionery are springing up. 

Western Nigeria is again leading the way in this field. 
Two biscuit manufacturing companies have already been 
formed in the Region. 


Tiss a saying in Western Nigeria that the two 


The history of baking in Western Nigeria, and indeed in 
Nigeria as a whole, has been one of very slow development, 
from very lowly beginnings. The first baking houses in 
Western Nigeria started as small home industries owned by 
married women who sought to augment their family income 
by supplying confectionery to friends at modest prices for 
weddings, birthdays and other occasions. 

Later the industry expanded and a few men joined in the 
trade. Although the bakeries were still owned by single 
proprietors they became organised on _ business lines. 
More hands were employed and there was more capital 
involved. But the output was still small because the 
demand was small. Bread was still kneaded by hand and 
built-in clay ovens were used. The average capital was 
around £15 and the average number of people employed 
was ten. But with the growing demand for bread and 
other confectionery various developments began taking 
place in the industry arising from competition among 
bakehouses. Today, a lot of machinery is used by the 








Women traders collecting bread which they carry in tins on their 
heads to sell to customers on the spot 


larger bakeries, most of which concentrate on bread. 
The average output of a Western Nigerian bakery per 
day is to the value of £80 though some firms claim to 
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produce as much as £200 worth of bread daily. These are 
of different weights, standard weights being 4 0z., 8 02z., 
and 16 oz. selling at 3d., 6d., and I/- respectively. Com- 
pared with other countries this would appear to be a little 
expensive but considering that the flour, the wrapping 
paper and the machinery has to be imported the prices 
might be considered reasonable. 


Apart from the larger bakehouses which concentrate on 
bread-production there are also smaller bakeries which 
produce confectionery to order. These have as their 
customers large department stores as well as private 
customers. For these they bake small cakes, sausage 
rolls, meat pies, and tarts, some of which are displayed in 
their show cases. 


Most of these small confectioners have difficulties. 
Lack of adequate capital means little or no advertisement. 
As a result sales do not increase. Where sales might have 
increased through word-of-mouth advertisement output 
has been limited by the fact that very few hands are ever 
employed. Good bakery hands are hard to get, most 
skilled bakers preferring to work in hotels. 


The answers to these problems have become apparent 
to the industry in Western Nigeria. One way is the merger 
of a number of bakeries to provide additional capital for 
machinery, staff and extended premises. The other is 
expansion with the help of foreign capital and technical 
know-how. Western Nigerian bakers are beginning to 
do both. The opportunity this offers the foreign investor 
in the bakery industry is self-evident. 


THE EAST AFRICAN MARKET 


In view of the probable emergence in the near future of an East African Federation, we are 
bringing to the attention of our readers some of the potentialities of this growing trade region. 
Another article, like the present one based on Board of Trade material, was published last month. 


Development and Prospects 


The extensive growth of the East African economy 
occurred after the war as the result of high commodity prices 
and a heavy flow of private investment, but development has 
been severely checked in the past year following recessions 
in the price of some major primary products, particularly 
Uganda robusta coffee, and by an outflow of capital which 
set in early in 1960. 

The post-war expansion is best documented in Kenya, 
and it is estimated that there alone a total of £311 million 
was invested between 1950 and 1958, of which £112 million, 
or 36 per cent, was on public account. Investment in 
building accounted for another 36 per cent, while invest- 
ment in plant and machinery and transport equipment, 
both public and private, accounted for 44 per cent of total 
investment. However, capital consumption rates, especially 
on transport equipment, are high in East Africa, so that a 
substantial part of this expenditure was for replacing used 
assets. 

The annual rate of gross capital formation, that is the 
investment which generates the expansion of the economy, 
has been increasing rapidly but the level is still low. Between 
1950 and 1958 the rate increased from £22 million to £39 
million a year in Kenya, and from £10 million to nearly £20 


million in Uganda. By 1958 it had reached nearly £28 
million a year in Tanganyika, thus giving a total gross 
capital formation for that year of some £88 million. 

Capital development expenditure by the governments and 
public utility undertakings has recently been running at a 
level of some £25 million a year. This has gone into a 
variety of housing schemes, harbour improvements, the 
construction of the three international airports, the hydro- 
electric stations at the Owen Falls and on the Tana River. 
The Colonial Development Corporation has invested about 
£23 million in twenty-three projects and the Uganda 
Development Corporation about £6 million in over twenty 
projects, while capital investment by the main power supply 
companies has been over £50 million. 

In the private sector there has been very heavy investment 
in building, as well as in industrial plant and machinery. 
The plantation companies, notably the tea companies, have 
expanded the areas of their holdings, and private farmers 
have invested heavily in new equipment and farm improve- 
ments. 

The size of the expansion in the East African economy 
can be gauged from several indicators over the past decade. 
The consumption of electricity increased from 78 million to 
524 million kwh. of cement from 144,000 tons to 413,000 
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tons a year, and sales of motor spirit from 38 million 
gallons to 68 million gallons. The currency in circulation 
rose from £24 million to £60 million. 

The governments, local authorities, development corpora- 
tions and private businesses all have large development 
plans, involving many millions of pounds over the next few 
years. But there has been a tendency, recently for private 
business to defer development projects and for buying 
organizations to restrict their purchases to shorter-term 
needs. The World Bank is providing money for the con- 
struction of new railway lines in Tanganyika and Uganda, 
and improved rolling stock continues to be provided as 
traction power is converted from steam to diesel. The 
Uganda Electricity Board is planning to spend £5 million 
on further development, with the possibility that the Owen 
Falls scheme may be extended by the construction of another 
dam with an even larger generating capacity. Additional 
hydro-electric projects are also to be undertaken on the 
Tana and Pangani Rivers in Kenya and Tanganyika 
respectively. All territories have extensive programmes of 
road improvements. Expenditure on agriculture is to be 
increased. Kenya has already announced a £14 million 
agricultural settlement scheme, and large-scale projects are 
under investigation in Tanganyika. On the social side there 
will be continuing expenditure on schools, medical facilities 
and the provision of urban housing for Africans. The 
major investment by private industry is in the new oil 
refinery now under construction at Mombasa. 

Until recently Kenya had made the most striking econo- 
mic advance in the area since the war. With the smooth 
achievement of internal self-government (with independ- 
ence to follow in December 1961) the political climate in 
Tanganyika offers great hope for the immediate future and 
sound prospects for investment in industrial development. 
Extensive agricultural developments are being investigated 
by the World Bank and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Given continuing stability, Tanganyika should pro- 
gress economically and close the lead previously established 
by Kenya. 

In Uganda, although the prospects are not so promising, 
the Government, is making strenuous efforts to raise output, 
diversify African agriculture, attract private capital and 
encourage industrialization. The prospects would improve 
if the downward trend in cotton and coffee prices was 
reversed. The World Bank is undertaking a survey of 
Uganda, and may provide a new impetus for development. 

In Kenya the current development plan is designed to 
keep the economy at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, much 
less than the 13 per cent per annum achieved between 1947 
and 1958, but more than the 3 per cent registered in the last 
three years of this period. The main emphasis is on agri- 
culture. The success of the Swynnerton Plan in trans- 
forming the pattern of African farming and intensifying the 
production of cash crops is to be followed up and developed. 
Further developments of agriculture must depend on over- 
coming the obstacles, such as land tenure problems, social 
customs and lack of the necessary financial and technical 
resources, in the way of an African cash crop economy 
comparable to that of the European farms in East Africa. 


The market 


East Africa’s average annual import bill for the three years 
1957-59 was £120.2 million. The following table analyses 
the composition of imports according to their main use. 
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Composition of East African Imports, 1957-59 
£°000 Per cent 
Food, drink and tobacco 9,290 8 
Producers’ materials . 41,751 35 
Producers’ capital goods 24,076 20 
Spares ‘ ; : : 5,033 4 
Manufactured consumer goods 33,357 28 
Miscellaneous 6,646 5 
TOTAL 120,153 100 

















The most important items under producers’ materials are 
aviation and motor spirit and fuel oils, accounting for 
approximately a third of the total. Materials for the build- 
ing and construction industry account for another fifth. 
Imports of consumer goods occupy well over a quarter of 
total imports owing to the small size of the manufacturing 
sector in East Africa. Textiles account for about 40 per cent 
and passenger cars for about 17 percent. Nearly a fifth of 
East Africa’s retained imports are capital goods, including 
commercial vehicles, reflecting the growth of investment. 
For Kenya the proportion is nearer two-fifths. Over 80 
per cent of East Africa’s capital goods imports are on 
commercial account, which emphasizes the reliance of these 
territories on privately-financed investment. 

The market in East Africa divides into two very distinct 
parts: the comparatively wealthy European and Asian 
populations on the one hand, and the low-income African 
population on the other. Almost all the capital goods and 
producers’ materials are bought by Europeans and Asians, 
since practically all business and manufacturing concerns 
of any size are owned and operated by members of these 
communities. The same is true of all large-scale agricul- 
tural enterprises, with the exception of several large African 
co-operative organizations. Most of the more expensive 
consumer goods are also bought by non-Africans. In 
contrast almost all the cheaper consumer goods are bought 
by the mass of the African population. 

The European and Asian communities are heavily 
concentrated in the towns, and this market can therefore be 
reached comparatively easily. Part of the African market 
is also in the towns, but the overwhelming majority of 
Africans live in the countryside, and generally in isolated 
homesteads rather than in villages. This means that the 
African consumer is frequently very difficult to reach, though 
the total purchasing power scattered through the country- 
side is large and well worth tapping. 

The distinction between the two halves of the market in 
East Africa can be clearly seen when it is realized that the 
average annual earnings of European male employees in 
industry and commerce in 1959 were £1,539, and of African 
male employees £94. In Uganda the comparable figures 
were £1,444 and £53. Similar figures are not available for 
Tanganyika, but they undoubtedly fell within the same range. 

These figures do not in fact show the full extent of the 
disparity between the average incomes of Europeans and of 
Africans. Most Europeans are in paid employment but 
there are also a great many who are employers or self- 
employed who earn very much higher incomes, pushing up 
the average earnings of Europeans very considerably. In 
addition, household incomes are greatly increased by the 
practice of many wives going out to work, and earning an 
average of about £700 a year. 
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There were 1.2 million Africans in paid employment in 
East Africa in 1959, but the bulk of these were employed in 
agriculture, where average wages are very much less than in 
industry and commerce, on average about 50 per cent less, 
though this is partly compensated for by facilities given to 
many Africans to grow their own food. The 1.2 million 
African wage-earners are on the whole the highest earning 
section of the African population. Most Africans are 
peasant farmers with very much smaller incomes, though 
there is a growing number of African farmers growing cash 
crops and of businessmen and traders, whose incomes run 
into several hundreds if not thousands of pounds a year. 
Most of these are in Uganda, but the numbers in Kenya are 
growing rapidly, while there are many in the coffee and 
cotton growing areas of Tanganyika. This section of the 
African population forms the growing market of the future, 
but as yet there are no figures available to indicate how many 
there are, or what their incomes are. 

The Asian population is, roughly speaking, split into two 
sections from a marketing point of view. Perhaps 15 per 
cent earn incomes which are on a par with those of the 
European community. This might put up from 100,000 to 
about 160,000 the total number who can be reckoned to be 
on a European level of income. The remaining 350,000 
or so Asians and Arabs form a middle class in East Africa, 
which tapers off into a level of income very little above that 
of many Africans. The average earnings of Asian men in 
industry and commerce in 1959 was £489 in Kenya and 
£526 in Uganda. 


The market for consumer goods 


The non-African market 


The European demand is very similar to the consumption 
patterns exhibited in Britain by persons of similarly high 
income. 
luxury durables, such as high quality cameras, radios and 
gramophones. Few go far in adjusting their eating habits 
to what is cheap because it is locally produced, and there is 
therefore a steady and surprisingly large market for all forms 
of imported tinned and frozen foods, as well as of imported 
wines and spirits. 

The pattern of expenditure of well-to-do Asians and of the 
small group of ‘well-to-do Africans is similar to that of 
Europeans. These people emulate the British style of 
living to a large extent, except that most Asian women 
prefer to dress in traditional styles, in clothes made locally, 
from imported piece-goods. 

Most of the Asian community, with an average income of 
about £600-£800 per household, spend the greater part on 
food, clothes and rent. Many have large families, and their 
incomes leave little to spare for things other than essentials. 
Many families own a car, but this is often for business rather 
than family purposes. 


The African market 


Most of the African population is engaged in agriculture, 
and very much the commonest form of agriculture practised 
is subsistence farming. This involves the production by 
the family, of. foodstuffs for its own consumption only. 
Under subsistence agriculture it is not the practice to grow 
any surplus. of food crops for sale ar:to grow cash crops, i.e., 
crops grown only for sale. It follows that Africans engaged 


Europeans have cars, refrigerators and a range of * 
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in subsistence agriculture acquire very little money to spend 
on imported articles. 

As the maps of the distribution of purchasing power show, 
average cash incomes of Africans are extremely low. The 
annual per head cash incomes of the African population in 
1958 were £7 in Kenya, £5 in Tanganyika and £10 in Uganda 
However, there is one very important aspect of African 
incomes which must not be overlooked. Virtually all 
families have some cash income, however, small but in 
addition most of them enjoy a non-cash income from the 
cultivation of food crops, or from hunting, fishing and 
barter. These forms of livelihood provide all the basic 
necessities of life in a tropical climate, with the result that 
the small cash income of the family is available for expendi- 
ture on a much wider range of consumer goods than at first 
appears possible. 

At the lowest level of income nothing is bought con- 
tinously throughout the year except, salt, tea, sugar and 
soap, not even cigarettes, the sales of which exhibit a 
seasonal variation associated with the marketing of cash 
crops. On the other hand, virtually everyone buys clothing 
occasionally. Textiles and clothing are in fact the main 
consumer goods imported into East Africa. Cotton 
piece-goods are the leading group, and in general Africans 
can only afford the cheaper kinds, though in recent years 
standards have been rising, and better quality products have 
an expanding market, especially in the urban areas. 
Uganda also has a larger market for the better quality 
textiles, and there are strongly marked trends in fashion, 
which changes, at least throughout Buganda, every year or 
so, and rejected fashions become extremely difficult to sell. 
There is a growing adoption of European dress by both 
sexes, which has created a market for cheap imported 
clothing. 

Market information can be obtained from Export 
Services Branch, Board of Trade, Lacon House, Theobalds 
Road, London, W.C.1., and also East African Office, 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 

After clothing the range of goods bought fans out in- 
definitely. Few homes are without an alarm clock and 
many men acquire watches. There are hurricane lamps in 
virtually every home, and many men, especially in Uganda 
will sooner or later try to acquire a bicycle and a corruga- 
ted iron roof for their house. The traditional round mud 
hut is now on the way out, and Africans are increasingly 
living in a square or rectangular cottage in the country or in 
a two-roomed flat in the town. This means that there is a 
considerable demand for windows, especially 18-inch 
square frames, paint and furniture, including iron beds. 
Portable hand-wound gramophones and 78 r.p.m. records 
are very popular. 

It must be remembered that outside the main towns there 
are no African homes with'an electricity supply in Kenya or 
Tanganyika, and only a few in Uganda. This means that 
the African market provides an outlet for types of durable 
consumer goods, such as charcoal irons, paraffin cookers 
and hand-operated sewing machines, which in more ad- 
vanced countries have been largely superseded by electrically 
operated apparatus. © 

On the farm, hoes and matchets or pangas are in greatest 
demand, though increasing use is being made of European- 
type ploughs. Africans have little use for small mechanical 
units. Often the ground is too steep, and in any case labour 


is comparatively cheap. 
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World Bank in Kenya 


A World Bank Loan of $5.6 million is 
assisting the development of African agricul- 
ture in Kenya. It helps to finance the 
continuation of the Swynnerton Plan, begun 
in 1955, which provides for comprehensive 
action to increase production of crops and 
livestock and thus raise the African farmers’ 
standard of living. 

In agriculture, the programme during the 
next three years will be concentrated on 
helping the farmers to modernise their 
methods through demonstration farms and 
with the help of farm loans. They will be 
shown how to develop cash crops, to establish 
small herds of milk cattle and to improve 
their beef cattle. Water supplies for farm 
use will be developed and cooperatives for 
marketing and processing will be organised 
or expanded. 

In transport, 23 roads with a total length 
of 564 miles will be built or rebuilt in African 
agricultural areas, connecting production and 
marketing points with the main road network. 
Picture shows construction work on a new 
road between Embu and Meru. 





KENYA 


~~ 





The steady rise in African cash incomes has brought with 
it increasing sales of European-type beer, soft drinks, and 
cigarettes, all of which are manufactured locally. In the 
urban areas in particular sales of ladies’ cosmetics are 
expanding. In general, as incomes rise there is a tendency 
for Africans to imitate as far as possible the European 
standard of living. 

The amount of money that individual Africans have to 
spend is still very limited, despite the considerable increase 
in recent years. The African consumer, within the range of 
his limited resources, is on the whole a careful and dis- 
criminating buyer, with a good appreciation of quality in 
most cases. His taste can be described as unsophisticated 
but choosey. He often shows a preference for heavy, 
elaborate, ornate and substantial goods. 


The market for capital goods 

Almost three-fifths of East Africa’s imports are of pro- 
ducers’ materials, capital goods and spares. The demand 
for these goods is largely geared to the economic expansion 
of the region, which has recently been checked. The 
building industry is amajor consumer of imported materials 
particularly of steel products. And with the growth of 
secondary industry which is now taking place, there is an 
increasing demand for semi-manufactures and processed 
raw materials. Imports of iron and steel manufactures are 
at a rate of over £8 million a year. Other materials im- 
ported in large quantities besides petroleum products are 
paper and glass. 

Imports of producers’ capital goods have been running at 
an annual rate of £24 million a year between 1957 and 1959. 
The bulk of this comes under the heading of machinery and 
transport equipment. The market for these various goods 
fluctuates to a large extent according to the nature of the 
development programmes being undertaken at any given 
time. 


African farmers double grain crop 


After providing for their domestic needs African crop 
producers in Southern Rhodesia will have a surplus grain 
crop nearly double last year’s surplus and worth about twice 
as much. Estimates from figures submitted by district 
agricultural officers in Native reserves indicate that the 
marketable crops surplus to requirements during the 1961 
harvest year may amount to about 1,200,000 standard bags, 
compared with 620,000 bags last year. The gross cash 
earnings accruing to African producers from the sale of the 
surplus this year may total £2,345,000, compared with last 
year’s total of £1,285,000. The main reasons for this 
increased production is the excellent climatic conditions. 





Entebbe airport improvements 


In a programme of work which will last for 34 weeks,but 
which will not interfere with flying, the runway and taxiways 
of Entebbe Airport, Uganda, are to be re-surfaced. The 
main runway and taxiways have not been re-surfaced since 
1956 and it is estimated that the work will cost £189,000, 
to which will be added over £50,000 of materials, supplied 
by the Uganda Ministry of Works. 

The re-laying will be done in strips, which will enable the 
runway to be used during all but a few days of the period. 
Special flood-lighting will be used to enable much of the 
work to be carried out at night when traffic is least using the 
airfield. 

The improvements will enable the airport to be raised to a 
higher standard of international classification. 
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African Survey 





LIBYA 


Opening of oil port 

In 1959 oil was discovered in the desert 
110 miles behind Port Brega. At the end 
of October the first shipment of oil was made 
from the port by an opening ceremony 
performed by King Idris I. It has taken 
seven years of intensive exploration and over 
£20 million for the development of the 
Zelten oilfield and the construction of a 
30-inch crude oil pipeline to the coast. 

Crude oil trial cargoes have already been 
delivered to Esso’s Fawley refinery in the 
United Kingdom, where it is expected 
regular deliveries will be made. 


MOZAMBIQUE 


New road construction 

The conclusion of levelling work on the 
Rhodesian frontier/Tete road is scheduled 
for this month and the completion of road 
works on the same stretch for the end of 
1962. The total cost will be some escudos 
110 million (£1 sterling=10.14 escudos). 
The conclusion of road works on the Tete/ 
Nyasaland border section will be scheduled 
for 1962, at 52 millionescudos. The levelling 
of the Changara/Vila Gouveia stretch of 
road is expected to be finished now. 


SUDAN 


Sale of cotton crop 1960/61 

Only 5,000 bales of the 1960/61 cotton 
crop remain unsold according to a statement 
issued by the Agricultural Bank. This gews 
was given by the Deputy General Manager of 
the Bank. 


Medical Research Laboratory 

A Medical Research Laboratory is to be 
opened in Khartoum at a cost of £S 280,000. 
It will be the largest of its kind in Africa and 
will be operated by local and international 
specialists. 


Distribution of Nile Waters 

Delegates from East African countries met 
in Khartoum recently for unofficial talks on 
the technical problems concerning the distri- 
bution of Nile Waters. 


Kuwait Trade Delegation 

A trade delegation from Kuwait vistid the 
Sudan recently. The mission headed by the 
Deputy Director of the Kuwaiti Financial 


and Economic Administration, Sayed Ahmad 
El Sayed Omer, discussed the economic and 
commercial conditions of the country and 
the possibility of consolidating relations 
between Kuwait and Sudan, the chances of 
investing Kuwaiti capital in the public and 
private sections of Sudan economy were also 
considered. During its stay the mission 
visited the Gezira Scheme, investigated the 
economic principles on which it is operated 
and saw the developments which have so far 
been achieved. 


TANGANYIKA 


Cotton crop 1961 

The Lint and Seed Marketing Board in 
Dar es Salaam announced that the last 
auction of the Season C.10 would take place 
on November 16 when the balance of the 
crops from the Lake, Western Lake and 
Western Province, both first and second 
quality would be offered for sale. In mid- 
October the grand total of the 1961 crop 
sold amounted to 143,929 and balance 
unsold 28,519 (both grades) bales of lint 
(400 Ib. net to an average bale). 


US food aid 


The US Government promised 20,000 tons 
of maize to help 100,000 people in the 
Central Province which has been stricken 
by famine. 500 tons of dried milk will also 
be made available. American missions are 
providing 1,500 tons of maize meal and 375 
tons,of dried milk. 


First African Senior Labour Officer 
Mr. S. R. M. Makutika has been promoted 

to the post of Senior Labour Officer and 

becomes the first African to hold this post. 


Meerschaum factory at Arusha 

A Meerschaum pipe-making factory has been 
opened in Arusha. Pipes processed from 
local raw material will be exported. Funds 
for the establishment of the factory have 
been made available by the Government 
through the Tanganyika Development Cor- 
poration which is itself still being set up. 


Israel offers 52 scholarships 


Fifty-two scholarships have been offered 
by the Israeli government to Tanganyikan 
students tenable in Israel institutions in 
1961 and 1962. Further scholarships are to 
be offered in 1962, the number will depend on 
the availability of qualified applicants. Forty 
of the original scholarships will be awarded 
to farmers, officials of cooperatives, and 


trade unionists. 
are short term. 

Israel is also to offer technical personnel 
to assist Tanganyikan development pro- 
grammes in health, housing, agriculture, 
commerce and industry. 


Most of the scholarships 


Turkish brand tobacco crop trebled 

Production of Turkish Tobacco trebled 
over the 1960 crop and buying has been 
strong. The total crop marketed reached 
32,110 Ib. selling at an average of 2/34 per Ib. 
In 1960 production was 9,956 Ib. selling at 
less then 50% of the 1961 prices. The main 
production was in Tabora District with small 
quantities from the Mbeya and Manyoni 
Districts. The crop was purchased by the 
Tobacco Development Company of Africa 
and. was. stated to be of fair to goad. quality. 
Turkish tobacco is a comparatively new crop 
to Tanganyika and strenuous efforts are being 
made to increase production in those areas 
where conditions are suitable. 


Africanisation of civil service 


In one year the number of Africans in 
senior posts in the civil service has nearly 
doubled. A progress report on Africanisa- 
tion of the civil service issued by the Estab- 
lishment Division of the Prime Minister’s 
Office reveals that while in June 1960, there 
were 380 Africans in senior posts, the number 
had risen to 616 by June 1961. 

Comparative figures from past years are 
December, 1956: 112; December 1957, 
155 ; December 1958, 181 ; December 1959, 
306 ; June 1960, 380 ; December 1960, 453. 

Between January and June of this year 
there was an increase of 163 Africans serving 
in senior posts, the report states. The total 
number of these posts at staff list level is 
4,887, and the percentage of senior posts held 
by Africans has now reached 12.6. The 
Ministry of Home Affairs has made the 
greatest progress in Africanisation with 23.3 
per cent of its senior posts now in African 
hands. The Prime Minister’s Office is 
second with 20.6 per cent. 


UGANDA 


Coordination of power projects 

Talks have been held at the Colonial 
Office on the supply of electricity from 
Uganda to Kenya and the possible coordina- 
tion of further power projects in East Africa. 
Mr. C. K. Patel, Uganda’s Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, and representatives 
of the Uganda Electricity Board took part 
in the talks. 


Buganda Ranching Scheme 

The Buganda Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources is backing a scheme to provide 
3,000-4,000 acres ranches. Each ranch 
would raise 500 head of cattle and would be 
granted on an initial five-year lease at 10 cents 
an acre rent. Water tanks holding three- 


quarters of a million gallons and costing 
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£1,000 to £2,000 each are considered essential 
to the scheme. So far the Water Develop- 
ment Department have installed sixteen such 
tanks. 


Paper mill at Bukakata 

£75,000 has been raised in Uganda to 
establish a paper mill at Bukakata, near 
Masaka. This is half the capital required. 
Italy is supplying machinery and a site has 
been chosen for the mill. A further £75,000 
has, however, to be found before a start can 
be made. 


Sugar factory at Muhoroni 

One of the largest sugar factories in East 
Africa is to be built at Muhoroni some 30 
miles from Kisumu, by the Uganda Sugar 
Factory. Work is expected to start in the 
near future. The total investment in the 
project will be in the neighbourhood of 
£2 million. 


Civil servants for Uganda 

To Africanize Uganda's civil service as 
speedily as possible, a special course lasting 
three months has been opened at Makerere 
College. Eleven students are enrolled. 


KENYA 


Increase in pyrethrum exports 

During the first four months of 1961 the 
value of pyrethrum exports was given as 
£1,417,143. Pyrethrum has risen to take 
second place in the export list headed only 
by coffee. To increase sales still further 
Mr. N. H. Hardy, Executive Officer of the 
Pyrethrum Board of Kenya is undertaking 
a two months’ sales drive covering nine 
countries of Southern Africa and the Far 
East. It is claimed that during 1961 seventy- 
six new overseas markets have been found 
for the sale of pyrethrum. 


World Bank Mission 

A ten-man World Bank Mission is studying 
the economy of Kenya and will assist in 
drawing up an economic expansion plan. 
Experts on agriculture, industry, education, 
finance and transport are included in the 
team. 


Kenya coffee crop 

In 1960, the total coffee crop realization 
figure for Kenya was over £8 million of which 
a quarter was from African areas. The 
Kenya African Marketing Society had a gross 
turnover on coffee in 1960 of £2.3 million ; 
an increase of £357,000 over 1959. 


British investment 

The British Board of Trade has published 
figures showing that the total British private 
investment in Kenya during 1960 totalled 
£2.1 million. This figure does not include 


oil and insurance companies. In 1959 it 


was £1.2 million. 


Kenyan export figures 

An increase of over £1.5 million during 
the first half of 1961 has been shown in 
Kenya’s export returns. The total figure 
was given as £19,091.999. Britain with 
£4.0 million headed the list of importers 
followed by West Germany £3.2 million, 
and USA £3.1 million. South Africa was 
£689,186. 


Vegetables exported to UK 


Chillies, brindi, tindora, corienda leaf and 
guar are among vegetables now being 
exported from Kenya to Britain. It is hoped 
that some six tons of various vegetables will 
be flown weekly between October and April 
1962. It is hoped that the Kenya Horti- 
cultural Cooperative Union will earn in the 
region of £100,000 through exports during 
1961/62. 


BOAC offers cut flights to students 

Between 1 December and 15 May 1962 
BOAC are offering substantial reductions 
to students travelling between Britain and 
British overseas territories. These reduc- 
tions will allow students to fly return for the 
cost of a single economy class ticket. 

Flights to Entebbe will be £104 return ; 
Nairobi £109 return ; Salisbury £123 return. 
Students will have to fly direct to their 
destination and stopovers en route will not 
be permitted. 


NIGERIA 


Establishment of iron and steel industry 

The Chairman of the Nigerian Coal 
Corporation has urged the early establish- 
ment of an iron and steel industry in Nigeria. 
Tests have now proved that various by- 
products of Nigerian coal, such as gas, 
fertilizer, coal tar and pitch can be manu- 
factured. Deposits of over 48 million tons 
of iron-ore in Nsude and Aboh areas of the 
Udi Division are known to exist as well as 
deposits of limestone and coal at Nkalagu 
and Enugu. The establishment of an iron 
and steel industry would cost some £40 
million. 


Developments in Eastern Region 

A new £1 million Asbestos Cement 
factory has been opened by the Premier of 
the Eastern Region at Emene near Enugu. 
The factory is that of Turner and Newall. 

The British Bata Shoe Company is to 
build a factory at Aba costing some £300,000. 

Also in Aba a £100,000 pharmaceutical 
industry is to be established in collaboration 
with a Dutch firm which is to send representa- 
tives to Nigeria shortly to begin preliminary 
work. 

A soap factory has been recently opened. 
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It is the first to be set up by a Nigerian, and 
the soap being produced is said to compare 
favourably with that manufactured in other 
countries. 


Development of Nigerian ports 

The Nigerian Ports Authority is to spend 
£29 million over 10 years on the development 
of the ports. This plan will be divided into 
two five-year projects. Port Harcourt will 
receive £114 million which will be used to 
construct seven berths. 


Pakistan to assist Nigeria 


A delegation of businessmen and educa- 
tionalists from Pakistan is to be sent to 
Nigeria to assist development. 


US economic mission 

During October a seven-man US trade 
mission visited Nigeria on a fact-finding tour. 
It represented a cross section of US business, 
and explored the possibility of investment 
in Nigeria. 


Partnership project in Western Region 

The Western Nigerian Industrial Pro- 
motions Commission has announced a new 
partnership project opportunity which it 
says offers an estimated 30% profit margin 
within three years. 

This partnership is promoted to meet the 
growing local demand and export possi- 
bilities of a wide range of fruit preserves, and 
overseas manufacturers of fruit juices and 
allied manufacturers are invited to join with 
a firm of fruit growers in Ifo Town. Real- 
istic proposals have been drawn up by C. 
Popoola Cole and Sons. As the supply of 
fruit is seasonal, this firm wishes to utilize 
its plant during the slack periods by creating 
new ranges of goods for which a demand 
is known to exist both in Nigeria and neigh- 
bouring countries. These include canned 
fried yams, fried plantain, canned cooked 
beans and ground mixed peppers; onion 
and tomato for seasoning. All the raw 
materials are locally grown. 

It is estimated that a capital outlay of some 
£50,000 would be needed to cover the invest- 
ment allowed for in the new proposed 
developments. 


Agreement with Switzerland 

Nigeria’s Finance Minister, Mr. Okotie- 
Eboh, together with the Ministers of Com- 
merce and Industry and Economic Develop- 
ment, visited Switzerland in October and 
concluded an agreement by which the Swiss 
Government guarantees the risks of Swiss 
exporters to Nigeria and undertakes to help 
to finance deliveries of equipment for use in 
electric power station construction in Nigeria. 
Switzerland is to provide financial scholar- 
ships to Nigerian students at Swiss Universi- 
ties and consideration will be given to 
sending Swiss technical experts to Nigeria. 
Before leaving, the Nigerian Ministers had 
talks with private industrial and banking 
concerns in Zurich. 
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TOGO 


Diplomatic mission to Nigeria 

The Togo Republic has asked Switzerland 
to represent it in Nigeria for a limited length 
of time. Togo has very few diplomatic 
missions abroad and the necessary training 
of diplomatists will take time. However, 
Owing to her difficult relations with Ghana, 
Togo considered it necessary to have diplo- 
matic relations with another of her larger 
neighbours. 


ETHIOPIA 
Relations with the USSR 


When the new Ethiopian Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Michael Imru, 
presented his letters of credence to President 
Brezhnev in the Kremlin recently, the latter 
said that “even closer friendly relations can 
and must be established between our coun- 
tries for the good of the Soviet and Ethiopian 
peoples and in the interests of world peace”’. 


Land Reforms announced 


In his speech from the throne on the 
occasion of his 31st coronation anniversary, 
Emperor Haile Selassie told Parliament that 
sweeping land reforms would soon be 
introduced. A beginning had been made 
by the distribution of some royal lands to 
tenants. He also forecast greater adminis- 
trative autonomy for the provinces. The 
Emperor said that Ethiopia would continue 
with her policy of non-alignment. 


GHANA 


Radio Station 

The new external broadcasting station 
was opened by President Nkrumah at the 
end of October. It is claimed to be the most 
modern short wave broadcasting system in 
Africa and has four 100 kW _ transmitters 
capable of world coverage. The entire 
project has been built by Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Co Ltd at Tema and the buildings 
have been specially designed to withstand 
earthquake shock. 


Improved communications 

Steps are being taken to improve tele- 
communications and road transport links 
between Ghana and Upper Volta. Considera- 
tion is being given to the removal of customs 
barriers. 


Cancellation of diamond concession 
The Ghana Government cancelled the 
concession held by the Dutch diamond 
company Holland Syndicate and the State 
Mining Corporation will now be undertaken 
the exploitation of the minerals. The 
company had threatened to suspend opera- 
tions if it received no financial aid from the 
Government. Rising costs were the cause 
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of this move. The concessions are said to 
have covered 70-80 square miles near Oda. 


Foreign trade agencies 

Three German Democratic Republic for- 
eign trade agencies opened their first exhib:- 
tion of textiles and sewing machines. 


British mining groups meet President 

Nkrumah 

President Nkrumah recently met repre 
sentatives of British mining companies and 
heard their views on difficulties caused by 
certain aspects of the Ghanaian budget. A 
serious increase in costs was caused by the 
tax on diesel oil and in certain cases made a 
large amount of ore non-payable. 


Volta Dam 

The United States recently sent a special 
mission to Ghana to assess finally the extent 
to which America would be prepared to 
invest in the construction of the Volta River 
scheme. 

The total cost of the dam and power plant 
is given as US $196.0 million, with a further 
US $128.0 million for the aluminium 
smelter. Ghana woulld provide half the 
cost of the dam, an investment in the region 
of US $98.0 million, the balance being found 
through the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development US $47.0 million; 
United Kingdom US $14.0 million; USA 
US $37.0 million in the form of loans from 
the Development Loan Fund and _ the 
Export-Import Bank. 

The US $32.0 million for the smelter 
would be found by the Volta Aluminium Co, 
of which the Kaiser Aluminium Co is the 
largest stockholder, as well as through a 
loan of US $96.0 million from the Export- 
Import Bank. 

It will be seen that the total US investment 
would be some US $133.0 million, a figure 
which could increase to US $147.0 million 
if the cost of construction rises, which is 
considered very probable. 


U.A.R. 


Cotton Plague 

Egyptian farmers are reported to have 
harvested the lowest cotton crop for many 
years. The loss of the harvest is due to 
the ravages of army worm which, despite 
all efforts made to combat the plague, spread 
throughout the crop. 

Insecticides were purchased by the Egyp- 
tian Government from the United States and 
West Germany, and over US $25.0 million 
have been spent trying to save the crop on 
which the Egyptian economy rests. 

In 1960 nearly 1,100 million lb. were 
harvested from some 2 million acres. The 
Egyptian authorities had planned for an 
increase in 1961 of 20 per cent. It seems 
likely that final production figures for 1961 
will show a drop of from 10-20 per cent on 
the 1960 totals. 


Emergency steps were taken in the summer 
to stem the advance of the worm but mechan- 
ical spraying equipment is too costly for the 
average farmer. It also seemed as if the 
pests were becoming immune to the usual 
sprays used. Five hundred tons of a new 
chemical were ordered from America and 
sprayed from the air. This method saved 
the harvest from total extinction. 

The authorities are guarded in their 
estimates of the loss as it is considered that 
such information could lead to speculation 
and affect the price of the cotton crop. 


RHODESIA-NYASALAND 


Mineral output 

During the first 7 months of 1961 mineral 
production in Northern Rhodesia fell by 
£10 million compared with 1960. This was 
due to a voluntary 10% cut in copper mine 
production and to rather lower copper prices. 
The total mineral production during 1961 
was valued at £69 million. 

Possible large scale expansion of the iron 
and steel industry is being considered. The 
S. Rhodesian Government is negotiating 
for the iron-ore deposits in the Buhwa area 
to be utilized. The railway line to Lourenco 
Marques runs close to the reserves and 
would allow for convenient transportation. 
A new coal field on the Limpopo river, 70 
miles east of Beit Bridge is also being ex- 
plored. Should these investigations prove 
satisfactory the coal, which is said to be ideal 
for smelting, could be used by the iron and 
steel concern. 

It has been announced that the gold mine 
near Banket in Southern Rhodesia is to be 
re-opened. Long closed, the mine is said to 
hold out great promise. So far £24,000 
have been spent on reclamation. Some 
3,000 tons of ore will be mined when the 
first stage is opened. 


Tourism earnings 

£62,000 is to be spent by the Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland Tourist Board. In 1959/60 
tourists brought £3.5 million into the country. 


New industries 

A new Ford vehicle assembly plant has 
been opened in Salisbury, and a £22,000 
pottery factory is to be built at Lusaka. The 
first pottery factory to be built in the Federa- 
tion, the latter will start production early 
in 1962. 

A possible revision of the trade arrange- 
ments now in force between the Federation 
and Japan are under consideration and 
Japanese trade officials have visited Salisbury 
for talks. Under current arrangements a 
wide range of goods are imported from 
Japan without restriction but a quota was 
imposed on certain textiles. In exchange 


Rhodesia can export, free of restrictions, a 
list of over 40 items as well as tobacco and 
the principal minerals. 
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Focus 
on the 
Lobito 
route.. 


European and African students take part in one of the Benguela Railway’s apprentice 
training courses. These apprentices will one day be responsible for the smooth running 
of the Benguela Railway's fast and efficient service which links the Atlantic Coast 
port of Lobito with Central Africa. 


It is a further fact... 


* That the Port of Lobito is served by more than 30 shipping lines and 
that goods sent via Lobito and the Benguela Railway are able to reach 
their destination in Central Africa only four to five weeks after despatch 
from European Ports. 

* That quicker deliveries via Lobito and the Benguela Railway mean less 
capital tied up in stocks. 

* That the Benguela Railway has its own plants for the manufacture 
and supply of ice for use in refrigerator wagons. 





Ship a sensi LOBITO and the 


Traffic Agents in the Federation: 

LEOPOLD WALFORD (C.A.) LTD., P.O. Box 1567, Ndola N.R. 
Cables: ‘Walfca’. 

and at Kitwe, Mufulira, Luanshya, Chingola and Bancroft. 
In London: LEOPOLD WALFORD SHIPPING LTD., 41 St. Mary Axe, EC3. 
Cables: ‘Walfship’ 

In Lobito: Sesatibe S.A.R.L. Caixa Postal 17. Cables: ‘Manubito’. 








THE KEY TO 
BETTER TRADE 
CONNECTIONS 
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Read the OVERSEAS-POST monthly EXPORT 
editions, Germany’s largest Export 
and Import Journal 
Est. 1919 
° 
Regularly published in English, German, Spanish, 
French separate editions 
Edition A—Engineering and Machinery 
Edition B—Finished and Consumer Goods 
hal 
Engineering editorial in co-operation with VDI 
German Engineers’ Association 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 
HANOVER TRADE FAIRS ORGANISATION 
Unequalled customers’ services free 
to subscribers 
« 

Keep on top of European market develop- 
ments by readin 
OVERSEAS-POST TRADE JOURNAL 
& 

Verlag Uebersee-Post 
K.G., Nuernberg, West Germany 

















Agricultural Machinery and Implements 
Refrigerators and Washing Machines 
Sanitary Equipment 

and 
All kinds of Industrial Goods 


+ +++ 


Supplied to Overseas Markets by 


TEKA-EXPORT G.M.B.H. 
OST-STRASSE No. 154 


DUESSELDORF . GERMANY 








STRONGWORK 
ENGINEERING LTD. 


Phone: Romsey 2124 (5 lines) Grams: Plant Romsey England 


CUPERNHAM LANE WORKS 
ROMSEY—HANTS—ENGLAND 


Manufacturers of 
TIMBER IMPREGNATION PLANTS, 
QUICK-LOCKING AND CLAMP-TYPE DOORS 
PRESSURE VESSELS, AUTO CLAVES, ETC. 














Some of the many 
lines marketed by 


PEARGE DUFF 


& COMPANY LIMITED 
(Established 1847) 


Spa Road, LONDON, 
S.E.16. ENGLAND. 


Cables: BAKOEGO, London 


ANGELICA 


COLOURINGS 
CORNFLOUR 


EPSOM SALTS 





BAKING POWDER 
BI-CARBONATE OF SODA 
BLANCMANGE POWDER 


CURRY POWDER 
CUSTARD POWDER 


FLAVOURINGS 
GRAVY BROWNING 


HERBS 

ICE CREAM POWDER 
INSTANT PUDDING 
JELLY TABLETS 

JELLY CRYSTALS 
SHORTCAKE MIXTURE 
DRAGEES 

SPICES 

SPONGE MIXTURE 
STUFFINGS (SEAZONIT) 
TEA CAKE MIXTURE 
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Exporters of crude oil, mazut, aviation and 

motor petrols, kerosene and diesel fuel of 

different grades, lubricating oils, bitumen, 
vaseline, paraffin wax and solvents 
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Plant Protection in Africa. Spraying is also done in coffee-, cocoa- and SOLO knapsack spraying machine 
cotton plantations under the hot tropic sun, and consequently the farmers —_ C4Pacity 3h. p. DIN, weight 27 Ibs. 
gain richer harvests. The light weight and the versatility of the SOLO 
spraying machine facilitate the work. The SOLO engine meets with all re- 


quirements even when being run constantly for hours under hard conditions. Pre INMECaneN 
GMBH 





Long spraying range at full power, extreme economy when throttling the 
engine, and simple operation: more than 100,000 SOLO spraying machines 
have proved their usefulness throughout the world. Ten years ofexperience mMaichingennear Stuttgart 
in the production of this machinery guarantee utmost reliability. Western Germany 
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